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Letters to the Editors 


Opposes Reunion, Says Let Presbyteries Settle the Question Now 





Division Inevitable; Let’s Face It 
Sirs: 

Should the Presbyterian Church, U6, 
ever vote to unite with the Presbyterian 
Church, USA, it will not be union. There 
is a large constituency of the US church 
that will never join up with the USA 
church and we might as well face the 
facts. In other words, we will not ac- 
complish the thing that many in our 
church today are seeking to accomplish. 
Instead we will split the church US into 
two factions and immediately we will 
have a gwew organization, probably known 
as the Presbyterian Church, South, and 
if my guess is worth anything there will 
be probably as many that will not unite 
as will go into the union. If this hap- 
pens, what has been accomplished? Only 
one thing definitely, namely, we will have 
turned over to the control of the new 
united church all our church property, in- 
cluding our four seminaries, all our or- 
phanages, our colleges, and all their prop- 
erties, assets and endowments and the 
group refusing to unite will be compelled 
to build new churches, homes, manses and 
establish colleges, seminaries, orphan- 
ages, hospitals, etc. The Presbyterian 
Church, US, will have disposed of all its 
property and there will yet be a South- 
ern Presbyterian Church weakened in 
numbers and with mountainous financial 
problems to be solved immediately. The 
USA will be the only one to gain or profit 
by the transaction with possibly one-half 
of our present membership and property 
valued at three hundred and seventy to 
four hundred millions of dollars. 

I cannot see why we should not drop 
the idea of union until such time (which 
may come years hence) when there is 
practically a unanimous desire for union. 
There is certainly not even a majority 
favoring uniongat this time and the group 
to be driven, coerced, or cajoled into a 
thing that will not accomplish the ends 
desired but will have exactly the oppo- 
site effect to divide our church US into 
two factions and leave a weakened South- 
ern Presbyterian Church to carry on and 
uphold the ideals, faith and creed of the 
church from days of its organization in 
1861. 

Let us decide the matter now. Why 
wait and discuss and agitate any longer? 
We have been at it for twenty years or 
more and we are today just where we 
started. In the meantime we have kept 
the church in a turmoil. At every As- 
sembly for the past twenty years we have 
spent hours and hours of time in debate, 
created feelings not too Christlike and 
brotherly, wasted time and effort that 
could much more profitably been spent in 
planning for an evangelistic program to 
reach the unreached over our southland. 
Debate is not going to change anybody. 
Every man in our church now knows how 
he is going to vote. Why not settle it 
now? If we are to have a divided church, 
US, let’s get it over with. 

One of the treasurers of Assembly’s 
causes in conversation a few days ago 
said our church is losing thousands of 
dollars in gifts because of the unrest 
and indecision in regard to union. He 
said a wealthy man told him recently that 
he had forty thousand dollars he wanted 
to invest in Kingdom enterprise but that 
he would not give it to the Presbyterian 
Church, US, as long as there was any 
progpects of it going to the Presbyterian, 
USA, through union. This is only one 
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case. There are many more. We will 
probably never know what we are losing 
because of division and indecision. Again 


I say, let us send it down to presby- 
teries now and once and for all decide 
the matter, 


W. E. PRICE. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


So Sympathy for Japanese? 
Sirs: 

What if someone in your presbytery 
should propose that Matthew 5 with its 
words for those who mourn and those 
who forgive be not admitted to record 
and that any remarks about it be com- 


pletely rejected? Impossible? I warn you 
to be prepared for this in the days to 
come as roots of bitterness in our na- 
tional sorrows make it impossible for 


some even to express sympathy for others 
and to approach a forgiving spirit to- 
ward our enemies. 

On the 4th of July the town in Japan 
where I was assigned for the ten years 
of my missionary life was reported three- 
fourths destroyed. Coming to my pres- 
bytery meeting five days later I was un- 
der the burden of heart anyone would 
feel for the sudden loss by death of scores 
of friends, the sudden destruction of hard- 
won Christian witness places. Believing 
that my colleagues here who had sent me 
there were men of warm Christian spirit 
I felt that nothing would be finer than 
an Official expression for church history 
if not of immediate value and I introduced 
this paper: 


“Because in the present strategy of 
carrying on of the war against Japan, 
cities are being destroyed where our for- 
eign mission work has been conducted for 
fifty years, thereby bringing great suf- 
fering on churches and Christians, along 
with + general civilian population, we 
record: 


“Our regret that because of the exigen- 
eies of war our fellow Christians must 
be so affected. 


“Our deep sympathy for Christians in 
Japan in their suffering. 


“Our determination to continue prayer 
our churches for the cessation of hos- 
tilities. 


“Our sense of obligation to lend assist- 
ance after the war to help Japanese to- 
ward knowing and following Christ with 
us. 

A philosophy professor who retains his 
membership in the presbytery moved that 
the paper be rejected and that my re- 
marks be not admitted to record. Those 
who had approved the paper as I had 
shown it to them before the meeting were 
so impressed by the opinion of this man 
of authority that they made no comment 
to his proposal. In fact, there seemed 
to be sO much accord with his motion that 
nothing further was said by anyone. 
Hence, another chapter is written in the 
record of the church’s hesitation to com- 
fort, pray, forgive, to witness to the 
world that it has a heart for sufferers 
everywhere and wants to turn the needy, 
whatever their past, to a Savior. 

Of course, my resolution was not of 
Matthew 5 calibre, my approach was 
faulty, my handling of the matter wrong 
—but a word that might have spelled 
“help in healing wounds of war” was not 
recorded. May God plant seeds of love in 
every heart. 

HARRY H. BRYAN. 

First Church, Bessemer, Ala. 


10¢ a copy. $3 a year. 


Road to Regimentation 
Sirs: 

No one can complain of Chaplain 
Stroup’s request for an open discussion of 
both sides of the question of peacetime 
conscription, but he raises an interest- 
ing issue in his distinction between in- 
doctrination and education. Any educa- 
tion that is worthy of the name must 
indoctrinate, endeavor to impart truth, 
if it is not to be adrift in the meaning- 
less void of uncertainties which is Dr. 
Dewey’s legacy to American education. 
Any article that presents a question from 
a Christian viewpoint is bound to in- 
doctrinate. As to the articles by Dr. 
Sikes (June July 2), the arguments 
seem fair and logical, and strikingly free 
from prejudice (which, by the way, is 
quite a different thing from indoctrina- 
tion). I am among your many readers 
who have rejoiced in the good sense and 
Christian spirit of these discussions. Far 
from arousing suspicion, they give a defi- 
nite Christian position, which is far more 
impressive to the man who is uninter- 
ested in the church than the half-hearted, 
compromising positions usually taken by 
churchmen on such issues. No wonder 
outsiders are unimpressed when security 
rather than sacrifice seems to be the 
church’s watchword. 


In 1936 I watched with dismay uni- 
formed boys of all ages, and girls as well, 
marching through the cobbled streets of 
Marburg in Germany—marching to the 
greatest holocaust this world has ever 
seen. They were fine, strong, healthy 
youngsters. What a pity that most of 
them are probably in their graves! By 
such regimentation the suspicion of the 
world was aroused and a spirit of dis- 
trust of other nations inculcated. When 
the military impracticability of the sug- 
gested set-up for peacetime conscription 
is finally recognized by our military “ex- 
perts,” the next step will be the more 
thorough process, so well developed by 
Germany. It will involve not only the 
loss of religious liberty, but also a denial 
of the Christian way of life. 


25, 


JAMES R. BULLOCK. 
Canal Street Church, 
New Orleans, La. 


Sirs: 


I will try to be brief, as you suggest. 
Powerful glad to see the article by Lillian 


Smith (July 23). Recommend to your 
readers one, “Christian Faith and the Ra- 
cial Valuation” in current THEOLOGY 


TODAY, by H. Shelton Smith (no din as 
far as I know). 

Also liked very much the articles by 
Dr. Sikes (June 25, July 2) and hated to 
see you “apologise” in your editors’ note 
to Chaplain Stroup’s criticism two issues 
back. In his letter he wants you to “scru- 
pulously seek to be a public forum,” but 
I question how Christion is such a role 
in light of “the sobering certainty that 
we live in a pagan country in which only 
a minor portion of our people are actively 
associated with any church” (quoted from 
his article on page 6 of the same issue). 
Let us take his article seriously and take 
a stand. 


JAMESON M. JONES. 
Department of Bible, 
Centre College, Danville, Ky. 


matter, June 15, 1910, at the postoffice 2 Richmond, Va., under 
Published weekly on Monday by Presbyterian of the South, Inc., Room 203, 18 North Fifth Street, 
Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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Begin Drive For 500 New Sunday Schools Church and Political 


Ratio of One to Each One Thousand Set for Chapel Year 





Five hundred new Sunday schools 
throughout the Presbyterian Church be- 
fore the 86th General Assembly meets 
next May is the goal of the denomi- 
nation’s department of country church 
and Sunday school extension, following 
the designation of this year as ‘‘Chapel 
Year,’”’ according to Henry W. McLaugh- 
lin, director. 

Taking the recent Assembly at its 
word in calling for a great advance in 
this field, Dr. McLaughlin, supported by 
the entire staff of religious education 
forces, has projected a plan with a ratio 
of one new Sunday school for each 1,000 
members. This would mean 68 new 
schools in Texas, 65 in North Carolina 
and 60 in Virginia—on down to eight 
in Oklahoma and six in Snedecor synods. 

Replying to the possible criticism that 
the goal may be too large, Dr. McLaugh- 
lin declares, “It is not if we are will- 


ing to pray, plan and work for it. If 
one little church of only 28 members 
at Williamston, N. C., could organize 
five outpost schools, what can 1,000 
members do? If little churches which 
are content to serve only their own 
Presbyterian constituency had more of 
the adventurous spirit of the Williams- 
ton church, they would not continue to 
be small. At the end of ten years this 
church had grown from 28 to 274, the 
Sunday school increasing from 30 to 
341.” 

Prospects for these schools, accord- 
ing to Dr. McLaughlin, number, on the 
average, 60,000 unreached people 
throughout the bounds of the denomina- 
tion. Plans are being made for meet- 
ings during August and September at 
Montreat and elsewhere to plan the 


strategy for this advance movement. 





Committee to Begin Work 
On 25-Year Home Missions Plan 

Atlanta, Ga. (RNS).—A 25-year 
period of postwar planning ‘‘which will 
prove to be an intensive program of 
continued advance in unchurched areas 
of the Southland,”’ has been launched by 
the executive committee of home mis- 
sions of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. 

William V. Gardner, pastor of the 
First church here and chairman of the 
committee, has appointed a_ special 
group to make a complete study of the 
needs of the area covered by the de- 
nomination. The sub-committee will 
make its first report to the executive 
committee at its quarterly meeting here, 
October 17-18. 


Wartime Commission to Be 
Absorbed by Other Agencies 


New York (RNS).—Functions of the 
Christian Commission for Camp and De- 
fense Communities will be absorbed by 
three permanent inter-denominational 
agencies, it was announced here by J. 
Quinter Miller, associate general sec- 
retary of the Federal Council of 
Churches, 

In view of changing needs as the end 
of the war draws closer, the commis- 
sion, formed in 1941, was disbanded 
recently. 


The camp division will be transferred 
to the Federal Council, the religious 
education division to the International 
Council of Religious Education, and 
the volunteer service division and the 
industrial division to the Home Mis- 
sions Council of North America, 


Protestant Churches to Seek 
$20,000,000 for Overseas Relief 


New York (RNS)—More than $20,000,- 

000 will be sought by Protestant 
churches of America for their united 
overseas relief and reconstruction pro- 
gram during the next four years, Les- 
lie Bates Moss, director of the church 
committee on overseas relief and recon- 
struction, announced here. 

The present budget for 1945-48 to- 
tals $19,132,500, but Dr. Moss pointed 
out that the allocation of $5,000,000 
for Asia will undoubtedly require up- 
ward revision when the end of the war 
with Japan makes it possible to pre- 
pare a realistic estimate of needs in that 
part of the world. 

“Although plans are being made for 
a four-year period,’ Dr. Moss said, ‘‘the 
greatest needs in Europe are already 
confronting us; this is a year of crisis. 
To help the churches of the devastated 
areas in Europe and Asia calls for $6,- 
440,000 before July 1, 1946, about five 
times what the churches gave last year.” 


Welfare Discussed in 
Article By Dr. Lingle 


Says Christians Must Carry Religion, 
Religious Convictions Into Politics 


The Presbyterian Church in relation- 
ship to political welfare and activities 
is discussed by Walter L. Lingle, presi- 
dent emeritus of Davidson College, in 
Presbyterian Men, monthly publication 
of the denomination’s men’s depart- 
ment in the August issue. 

Stressing the large contribution made 
by Presbyterians to the cause of civil, 
political and religious freedom in the 
world at large and in America in par- 
ticular, Dr, Lingle points out three ways 
in which the Presbyterian Church can 
influence the social and political wel- 
fare of the nation today: through indi- 
vidual Christians, through its ministers 
and their preaching, and through the 
church courts. 

In discussing the first opportunity, 
Dr. Lingle urges Christian citizens to 
obey the laws of the land and to sup- 
port men and measures which will best 
promote the political welfare of the na- 
tion. He writes: ‘“‘Too often the Chris- 
tian citizen is more firmly bound by 
party politics than by Christian princi- 
ples. We sometimes hear it said that 
religion should not enter into politics. 
Certainly sectarianism should not enter 
into politics. But that does not exempt 
a man from carrying his religion and 
religious convictions into politics. One 
of the greatest needs is for professing 
Christians to carry their religion into 
all the relationships of life.’ 


Must Preach It 


Though the minister must ne.er carry 
partisan politics into the pulpit, Dr. Lin- 
gle urges that he preach on the great 
moral and spiritual problems of the day; 
that he declare that righteousness ex- 
alteth a nation and that sin is a rebuke 
to any people; that he rebuke sin in 
high places, 

In the influence of the church courts 
on the side of political welfare, Dr. Lin- 
gle underscores provisions of the Con- 
fession of Faith allowing church synods 
and councils to petition civil authori- 
ties and to give advice concerning civil 
affairs. ‘‘Church courts can make de- 
liverances and issue manifestoes,” he 
says, ‘‘even if those issues are being 
discussed by political leaders.” 
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Will This Time Be the Last Time? 


By WILLIAM M. ELLIOTT, JR.* 


N IRVING BERLIN’S musical show, This Is the Army, 
| there is a stirring chorus which runs as follows: 


This time we will all make certain 

That this time will be the last time. 

This time we will not say curtain, 

Til we bring it down in their own home town. 
This time we are out to finish 

The job we started then; 

Clean it up for all time this time, 

So we won’t have to do it again. 


Now I suppose there is not a single American who does 
not share the mood and intention of those words. We are 
determined—unyieldingly determined—that this time will 
be the last time. 


A War-Weary World 


Ours is a war-weary world. Our fighting men are sick 
of the whole business, and so are we. We are utterly 
“fed up’ with the suffering, the grief, the destruction, and 
the waste of modern war. There is not a decent person 
among us who is not wholly disgusted with the gory mess. 
I cannot think of any who would want another world cru- 
cifixion like this except perhaps a few depraved individuals 
who think they can profit by it personally, and who put 
profits above persons. 

The memory of the last war continues fresh. Our hearts 
still ache with the thought of its anguish. We recall its 
suffering, its moral backwash, the orgy of spending which 
it started, and the resultant depression. 

That is why we are so determined that ‘‘this time will be 
the last time.” 

But will this time be the last time? That is the sixty- 
four dollar question which has plagued my mind since first 
I heard that chorus sung. Because, you see, that is pre- 
cisely what we said in 1918. We said then that we were 
fighting a war to end wars. The soldiers said it; the poli- 
ticians and statesmen said it; we all said it. “It shall 
not be again!’’ we cried, and we meant it. We were as ter- 
ribly in earnest about the matter then as we are now. Just 
the same, it has happened, 


“But,” we say, ‘“‘this time things will be different! ‘This 





R. ELLIOTT is minister of the Highland Park 
church, Dallas, Texas—a young (1926) strong 
and growing church (2,400 members; 41 elders, 
37 deacons). Before going to Dallas in February, 1944, 
he was pastor at the Druid Hills church, Atlanta. His 
one other pastorate has been that of the Fifth Avenue 
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terian minister at Charlestown, Indiana, Dr. Elliott was 
educated in the high school of Clovis, N. M., received 
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time we are out to finish the job we started then!’ ”’ 
how can we be sure? 


But 


Crushing Defeat Is Not Enough 


Will a crushing military defeat make this time the last 
time? Obviously that is what is meant in that chorus of 
Irving Berlin’s—‘‘This time we will not say curtain ’til 
we bring it down in their own home town.” With Germany 
defeated, we will crush Japan, we say—utterly crush them! 
And more, we will pulverize them—annihilate them! We 
will deliver such a blow this time that they will never again 
have the power or the will to attack anybody! 

Emil Ludwig, a native German, testified before a Senate 
committee some time ago that Germany must suffer an 
overwhelming military defeat. And, of course, he is right. 
We must break the warring might of both Germany and 
Japan, and, if possible, keep it broken. 

But, is that enough? Are we being realistic when we 
think that as soon as armed resistance stops, and we have 
occupied Japan, as we have already occupied Germany, our 
job is finished, and we can go back to ‘‘business as usual’’ 
with the war problem solved? Does anyone seriously think 
that that alone will guarantee an enduring peace? 

I cannot believe that is enough. Merely breaking the 
power of a military machine is not going to solve our in- 
ternational problem. A military victory will only give us 
a chance to do something else much more important, and 
much more difficult. There are certain conditions of peace 
which the nations have never fearlessly faced, but which 
must be met if we are to make this time the last time. 


This Is One World 


This time will not be the last time unless more people 
over the world recognize that this is one world. Wendell 
Willkie was gloriously right about that. Saying it may 
have hurt him politically, but he was telling the gospel 
truth. -‘‘God,’’ said St. Paul on Mars Hill, “hath made of 
one blood all nations of men to dwell on the earth.” The 
blood that, flows in your veins and mine is just human 
blood, and the problems that vex us are human problems. 

This is one world. Boundaries of race and nation exist 
only in the imagination of a few unrealistic people who 
persist in sticking their heads in the sand. You may have 
heard of the old wisecrack about the Unitarians, that they 
believe in the Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, 
and the neighborhood of Boston. Well, that view of the 
world is as dead as a dodo. And the old isolationism, ‘‘the- 
crawl-in-your-hole-and-pull-the-hole-in-after-you”’ isolation- 
ism, is also dead. All who cling to that doctrine are not 
dead, but the doctrine is. And anyone who cannot see far- 
ther than Boston or the United States or the English- 
speaking world or the white race, has a belated mind. 

This is one world, and unless men see that clearly and 
courageously come to terms with it, this time will not be 
the last time. We cannot live any longer ‘‘you in your small 
corner, and [| in mine.” If we do not hang together, we 
shall surely hang separately, 


Pride Must Go 


And this time will not be the last time unless the na- 
tions surrender some of their national and racial pride. 
Unless this is done, we are in for some killing disappoint- 
ments. 

President Roosevelt was sharply criticized by some be- 
cause he went to Stalin for a conference, instead of demand- 
ing that Stalin come to him. They said such a procedure 
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was humiliating to a great and powerful nation, and the 
very most he should have done was to go just half-way. 
Well, I did not so view it. I was personally delighted with 
this attitude. I differed with Mr. Roosevelt in many things, 
but not in this. To me it was an earnest of our spirit—a 
needed example of aggressive goodwill. 

My friends, humility never weakened any cause—per- 
sonal or social, but pride is the arch enemy of mankind. 
Pride always means enmity. It sets man against man, and 
men against God. If this time is to be the last time, then 
national pride and racial conceit must go! 

We shall not get very far in the creation of a lasting peace 
if the nations persist in their attitude of self-righteousness, 
The contention or assumption that though our enemies and 
our rivals sin, we can do no wrong, will wreck any peace. 
We know it isn’t so, and it is pride (and fear) which keeps 
us from admitting it. No race or nation is guiltless. We 
have all sinned, and come short of the glory of God. A 
frank acknowledgment of that would greatly strengthen 
the foundations of peace. 

A Britisher, D. R. Davies, wrote something recently which 
all the nations—victors as well as vanquished—should pon- 
der. Here are his words: ‘‘The destinies of Europe in the 
immediate future may depend on the realization by states- 
men that they, and the people they represent, are all sin- 
ners. There can be no reasonable doubt that history will 
apportion the major responsibility for this war at the door 
of the Nazis. That is certain. But no nation or people will 
go scot free. That is equally certain. We may save the 
rising generation of Europe incalculable tragedy and suf- 
fering if, even now in the midst of the horrors of war, 
and still more over a prostrate Germany, we so far resist 
the asphyxiating fumes of victory as to remember that, like 
our vanquished foe, we too, in our hour of hard-won 
triumph, are sinners; that we are all bound together in 
a community of calamity and sin.”—(Down Peacock’s 
Feathers, Macmillan and Company). 


Surrender of Sovereignty 


And we have got to surrender some of our national sov- 
ereignty. Peace is a corporate achievement. If we want 
peace, we have to work with others, and we cannot work 
with others without surrendering some of our sovereign 
independence. A partnership is impossible on any other 
basis. 

Like the thirteen colonies in the early days of this coun- 
try, we must decide whether we want absolutely sovereign 
states, constantly involved in warring disputes, or a part- 
nership in which individual independence is limited, but 
where al' are peacefully working together for the good 
of each. The colonies decided that issue right. May God 
give us the grace so to decide it now as nations. If we 
are going to cling to absolute national sovereignty, then 
we may as well call off any planned peace conference, 


The Problem Is Moral and Spiritual 


And finally, this time will not be the last time unless 
we are committed to the belief that our world problem is 
basically a moral and spiritual one. We can slay the enemy 
all we please, but if we fail to slay the enmity in men’s 
hearts we are in for more blood-letting. ‘‘What causes 
wars and contentions among you?” asked the apostle James. 
“Is it not the passions which are ever at war in your na- 
tures?’’ (Weymouth.) 

Ingenious statesmen may succeed in working out an ideal 
plan for international peace, but it will fail, as all such 
plans have failed, unless something is done to redeem unre- 
generate human nature. No manipulation or rearrange- 
ment of human affairs will work unless we experience along 
with it a radical transformation in the hearts and minds 
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of people. The problem is not that our schemes and plans 
are inferior; it is that we lack the moral and spiritual 
power to make them succeed. The diabolical character of 
unregenerate human nature will invariably block any en- 
deavor for world peace, however nobly conceived. This is 
a fact which the statesmen have consistently overlooked. 
And they are not the only ones. We in the churches have 
overlooked it, too. This truth has hurt our pride, so we 
have brushed it aside, toned it down, minimized it. We 
haven’t made enough of those stubborn passions which 
are ever at war in our natures. 

Nothing but a supernatural gospel can change men, and 
only changed men can make certain that this time will be 
the last time. ‘‘Ye must be born again.’’ In Bishop Crotty’s 
Lenten Book there is the following parable: A clergyman 
was writing one Saturday evening on his sermons, and 
was continually plagued by his small daughter who kept 
interrupting him. Unwilling to turn her out of the study, 
he wondered how he could amuse her. His eyes fell on a 
map of Europe lying on his table. He picked it up, cut it 
with a sharp knife into many small pieces and, giving them 
to her, told her to reassemble the map. Thinking he would 
thus keep her quiet, he turned to his work again. To his 
astonishment, in a few moments she was back at his desk 
with every fragment in its place. When he asked her how 
she had managed it, she said simply, ‘‘Well, you see, Daddy, 
there was the picture of a man on the back of the map, 
and I found that when I got the man right, Europe came 
right.” 

The foundations of a lasting peace are moral and spirit- 
ual. And if God is left out of our discussions—if his 
wishes are ignored, and his power spurned—all our dreams 
and hopes will be mocked again. ‘‘Without me,’ Jesus 
said, ‘‘ye can do nothing.’”’” When will we learn this fun- 
damental lesson? 


What Christians Must Do 


Our duty as Christians then is clear. We must repent of 
our sins. We must shake ourselves from our spiritual 
lethargy, preoccupation, and worldliness, and work for the 
revitalization of the Christian church. We must dedicate 
ourselves anew with every means at our command to the 
propagation of the redeeming gospel at home and abroad. 
And we must pray. You and I will net have a seat at any 
peace table, but we can intercede penitently and with pas- 
sionate earnestness in behalf of those who do. We ca.. 
pray that these representatives may be given superior wis- 
dom, that they may have the humility to see God’s will, 
and the courage to obey it. This much we can, and must 
do. To fail in this is to forsake God and man in a desper- 
ate hour. 

When Louis Pasteur was forty-three years of age, one 
whole side of his body was paralyzed, and he was compelled 
to look on impotently while war ravaged France. His fel- 
low-townsmen taunted him. They said that he was nothing 
but just another useless mouth to feed. Grown man though 
he was, he wept from the sting of their jibes. But in the 
midst of his anguish he said to his wife, ‘I have something 
to give France that men with swords cannot give.”’ 

My friends, you and [I feel pretty useless at times. We 
wonder what we as individuals can do. We cannot write 
the peace; that’s certain. But we are not absolutely help- 
less. If we are vital Christians—if we are fully dedicated 
to the teaching and practice of our faith, and faithfully 
engaged in believing prayer—we need not be ashamed, for 
we have something to give America and the world which 
men with swords cannot give. “If my people, which are 
called by my name, shall humble themselves, and pray, and 
seek my face, and turn from their wicked ways; then will 
I hear from heaven, and will forgive their sin, and heal 
their land.” 
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Chaplain Warns of Poison That Can Destroy 
Men’s Best Hopes for Lasting Peace 
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On Hating Our Enemies 


By RUSSELL C. STROUP* 


HAT SHALL IT PROFIT a man if he gain the whole 

world and lose And what shall it 

profit us as a nation if we achieve a final victory 
over our enemies in this war and in so doing sacrifice the 
spiritual values which alone make us in some measure the 
of God? This is our present 
peril all too apparent as we 
read in our press and even our church 
publications a mounting flood of vicious, 
hate-poisoned attacks on the Japanese, 
not as a nation but as men. This soul- 
searing spirit will surely destroy us as 
it has destroyed those against whom 
fight permit it to gain the 
ascendency over us, for always we fight 
not against principalities and powers 
alone, but against spiritual wickedness. 


his own soul? 
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peril; a 


we if we 





Chaplain Stroup 


Therefore, to become infected by the fatal malady of bigoted 
prejudice is to forfeit all we may hope to have gained from 
the sacrifices we have made. A permanent peace depends 
upon the spiritual unity of mankind bound together by the 
bonds of understanding and love in one great brotherhood 
of all. To hate the Japanese is not so much to hurt them 
as to harm ourselves and to defeat our hope for a future 
freed from the horror of war. 


No Easy Task 


It is not going to be easy for us either to understand 
or to love the Japanese. They have by their deeds of 
cruelty and dishonor offended deeply the conscience 
of mankind. Too many among us have suffered irreparable 
personal loss at their hands in loved ones sacrificed to their 
insane lust for power. We cannot explain away, we dare 
not condone what they have done and To do so 
would be to compromise with evil. It is not self-righteous- 
ness which causes us unequivocably to condemn their ruth- 
less disregard for decency and their flagrant inhumanity. 
We too have fallen far short of the glory of God but in 
some measure we have ever sought that Good which these 
by word and deed For the sins 
which they have committed there must be a judgment not 
only before the throne of God but before the offended jus- 
tice of mankind. Yet condemnation we 
must remember the mercy which tempers the judgment of 


too 


been. 


have wantonly denied. 


somehow in our 
tod, and we must be reminded that the purpose of punish- 
ment is the destruction but the reformation of the 
wrongdoer. Redemption must follow for the 
only way one may ultimately defeat an enemy is to trans- 
form him into a friend. 

To doubt the possibility of redeeming the Japanese peo- 


not 
retribution 


ple would be to blaspheme against the saving power of the 
love of God. Moreover there is within these our brothers- 
in-conflict much good which may be the foundation upon 
which to build men in Christ. It is this good which 
we must seek to find and extend. [I have seen the Japanese 
in combat, which means I have seen them at their worst. 
I have known at firsthand their fanatical cruelty. 
seen the evidences of their barbaric savagery. 


new 


I have 
There have 
been times when I have felt that here were men so utterly 
devoid of the instincts of our common humanity as to be 
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beyond hope of redemption. But when I most despaired 
i0d in his mercy gave me glimpses of his spirit deep in 
the souls of these his erring sons, 


A Fundamental Kinship 


I have buried the bodies of many Japanese, and before I 
laid them in the graves which I had dug I searched their 
pockets for possessions as it was my duty to do. There [ 
have found mute but eloquent testimony of our fundamen- 
tal kinship. Next to their hearts they carried, even as 
you and I, the precious pictures of their loved ones. It 
might be the wrinkled face of an aged mother waiting so 
patiently in far away Japan for a son who would not re- 
turn. It might be the flower like beauty of a wife now 
widowed by the tragedy of war. It might be the innocent 
loveliness of little children who had been the joy of a father 
who would never more hold them in his arms. With the 
pictures there were always the letters from home, read and 
re-read to help assuage the awful loneliness of a soldier 
separated from all that he held dear. I recall with feel- 
ing a scrap of paper covered with the colored crayon draw- 
ings done by a little child and cherished by her father as 
a priceless work of art. Seeing all these I would remember 
that this strange, fanatical enemy of mine had also been 
a son, a husband, a father with a hearf attuned to ten- 
derness and love. 

We did not take many prisoners in the Southwest Pacific 
but there were some and these I tried to reach across the 
barriers of language and culture. Some were sullen and 
angry, some were sad and bewildered and all were terri- 
bly afraid. 
mon to all 
be almost 
kindliness. 


But there is one means of communication com- 
men even to those so schooled in hatred as to 
illiterate in the language of love, and that is 

I remember one lad who fought like a wild 
thing and would allow no one to come near him, although 
his feet were rotten with ulcerated sores. It was only 
when he was exhausted from struggling that I could touch 
him, and even then he feebly beat me with clenched fists. 
But as I bathed his painful wounds, treated and bandaged 
them, I saw anger change to wonder in his face and won- 
der to gratitude as he struggled to stand on his pitifui 
“aching feet and gravely bow his humble thanks. [ have 
seen the eyes of hunted animals become the eyes of hurt 
but confiding children as I put canteens of cold water to 
I have known the saving power of the 
Christian counsel which admonishes us to feed our enemy 
if he hungers and if he thirsts to give him drink. There 
were such approach but 
from my: limited experience I would say these are few. Men 
who could not be broken by force are defenseless before 
the of love which breaks all barriers down. Even 
these men can be won by the love of God made liring in 
ourselves. 


fever parched lips. 


some, of course, insensible to 
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One Japanese Medic 


The stories of Japanese atrocities are many and alas all 
too true, while the stories of their mercy are few indeed. But 
if God would spare a city for the sake of one righteous 
man perhaps we may look more kindly on a people for 
the sake of one Japanese medic at Hollandia who minis- 
tered to a wounded remaining with him until 
help came and losing his life in the end because he would 
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not desert his charge. This story I had from the lips of 
the man he saved. In the otherwise brutal saga of the 
Pacific war there are incidents like that. I wish I might 
say they are typical but I know they are not. Still I shall 
treasure the ones I know for they help me not to hate. 
Nor when I think of the Japanese will I ever allow my- 
self to forget that I have Christ and they have not. Again 
and again I have reminded myself ‘‘there, but for the grace 
of God, go I.”” I can look into my own heart and find such 
latent cruelty, selfishness, bigotry and pride that I am ap- 
palled. If these do not have complete dominion over 
me the victory is not mine but Christ’s who gave his 
life in battle for my soul. How then can I fail to have 
pity on those who have lost the moral struggle because they 
fought alone—if we can say that the moral struggle is 
ever wholly lost so long as men are men and God is God? 


John Knox’s Superintendents Pointed to in 
Stressing Need of the Church for— 
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A Harder Task for Christians 

The armed might of America will crush Japan. The 
constant surveillance of our forces will seek to prevent her 
future aggression. But to us who are Christians God gives 
the longer, harder task of bringing redemption to this peo- 
ple through the gospel of Jesus Christ. We must win them 
from the Son of Heaven to the Son of God, that the fanati- 
cal attachment they now have for the emperor may be- 
come sacrificial devotion to the Prince of Peace. Only so 
can we bring an end to the armed truce which for genera- 
tions will threaten new hostility involving our children’s 
children in future wars in Asia. It will not be an easy 
task but it must be accomplished. We shall never attempt 
it if hatred poisons our hearts. Love alone will give us 
the will to work with God to win this people for our Christ 
and love alone will give us the ultimate victory in his name, 


Synods’ Supervisors 


By ALBERT GRADY HARRIS* 


N ALL OUR DISCUSSIONS looking toward the improve- 
ment and growth of our Southern Church we have left 
off our greatest and most urgent necessity, and that is, 

for a more centralized supervision and direction, for our 
ministers and churches, especially in the matter of changes 
in pastorates. 

Our commission on the minister and his work has, of 
course, helped some, but I am sure that it does not go far 
enough, and I am confident that it would be a wise plan 
to elect in each synod some outstanding minister of sound 
judgment and approved piety, who would give his whole 
time to assisting churches in securing suitable ministers 
and assist in the changes of pastorates, who would perform 
somewhat the same duties as a bishop in the Episcopal 
church, and be held in the same esteem and given some- 
what the same authority. Such a man acting as a kind 
of liaison minister between the minister and the churches 
could render a most helpful and far reaching service both 
to the ministers and to the churches and could eliminate 
a very objectionable and ofttimes unfortunate feature which 
we all know now exists under our present system, and which 
the minister and his work commission has done very little 
to help. 

This minister, elected by the synod, could have as his 
cabinet or committee, the chairman of the commission on 
the minister and his work in each presbytery. The office 
should be magnified and respected by the churches and 
the ministers so that his visitation to the churches would 
be meaningful and eventful. It would be his duty to visit 
the churches as often as possible and advise and encourage 
ministers and churches in their normal activities. It would 
be his duty when the church is made vacant through the 
removal of a minister, officially to visit the congregation 
and to confer with the call committee or session, giving 
them very needed advice in securing a minister, and as- 
sisting them in this matter. It is my observation that all 
our churches, both large and small, need such help in the 
matter of securing ministers. 

It would also be his duty to assist in the exchange of 
ministers, arranging with churches a dignified plan by 
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which a pastor of one church could be exchanged with the 
pastor of another church. [I know of several cases in which 
this has already been done, even under our present setup, 
with helpful results to all parties involved. The chief 
value of this plan is that instead of ineffective committees, 
we would have one man giving his entire time and thought 
to this supremely important problem. 

Under our present system our faithful ministers have 
become the forgotten men of the church. It allows them 
to go year after year in the same field without any in- 
telligent effort exerted by anybody to provide for them 
the larger opportunity which their fidelity in present flelds 
so justly deserves. 

I am confident that there are men in each of our synods 
who know the ministers and the churches who, if appointed 
to such a position, could help tremendously in the cure of 
this old sore which has so long afflicted our church. The 
minister elected to this position might be called Synodical 
Presbyter or Synodical Supervisor, the name is unimpor- 
tant. He would be elected for a period of years by the 
synod and subject to re-election on the basis of his accom- 
plishments. He would not have more authority than we 
already confer upon our executive secretaries, and [| am 
sure that the position could be established within the frame- 
work of our Presbyterian polity and government. Such a 
position would in reality be a return to John Knox and his 
superintendents which accomplished so much in the estab- 
lishment of the Presbyterian Church in Scotland. 


This plan would not only be of great value as a perma- 
nent policy of the church but would be of special helpful- 
ness during the next few years in the relocation in pastor- 
ates of our ministers who are now serving as chaplains in 
the army. 


This plan is, I think, thoroughly Scriptural and Presbyte- 
rian, but above all, it is thoroughly practical and business 
like. It would simply mean the putting into the program 
of the church a business principle without which no normal 
business can very long succeed. 

I have discussed this plan with a number of our sanest 
and wisest elders and other church officials and have yet to 
find a single one who has not thoroughly approved it. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Annuity Fund and Reunion 





Current discussion growing out 
letters to this paper and subsequent 
comments (Letters, July 9, 22) indi- 
cates a great amount of misunderstand- 
ing about the annuity provisions of our 
church and others. In this editorial it 
is our purpose to set the record straight 
—after having checked with reliable au- 
thorities on the matter. 

It is predicted that severe losses will 
come to any minister who might feel 
constrained to remain out of any union 
which the General Assembly should ap- 
prove. The facts in the case are these: 

1. The Ministers’ Annuity Fund pro- 
vides that any minister who withdraws 
from the ministry of this church at any 
time is entitled to receive a refund of 
the total of his own payments of dues, 
together with the interest which has 
accrued on the same. The dues paid by 
the minister are credited to his individ- 
ual account; those paid by the church 
are administered on a group basis. 

2. It is reasonable to believe that such 
a minister as we are considering would 
receive every courtesy consistent with 
the actuarial principles upon which the 
annuity funds are based. It is con- 
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ceivable that a method could be devised 
whereby such a man, by leaving his own 
dues payments with the annuity plan 
of the united church, upon attaining the 
age of 65 and retiring from active serv- 
ice, would receive an annuity from the 
united church which would be based 
upon the total service rendered either 
church of the union from the date of his 
ordination to the date of union. 

3. The administrators of these funds 
—ministers and laymen—are Christian 
gentlemen. They have provided every 
possible safeguard to the individual min- 
ister. Their administration of the funds 
has the best interests of the members 
to the fore at all times. The plans un- 
der which they operate cannot be 
changed except by the General Assem- 
blies. It is reasonable to suppose that 
the General Assembly of a united church 
would hardly deviate from the attitude 
of previous Assemblies of each church. 
A united church would hesitate a long 
time before taking action which would 
deliberately deprive a minister of the 
benefits to which he was rightly en- 
titled. In addition to the purely finan- 
cial considerations involved there are 
also the moral and spiritual considera- 
tions which the united church would 
endeavor to carry out to the full. Since 
the two churches are operating in com- 
pliance with Christian principles it is 
unthinkable that the reunited church 
would suddenly begin to follow some 
rustless, un-Christian course of action. 





Functions Rather Than Orbits 


Woodrow Wilson on one occasion 
spoke to the students of Princeton Uni- 
versity on the changing theories of gov- 
ernment. He pointed out that one phil- 
osophy of government came under the 
influence of Newtonian physics with its 
rigid checks and balances. But, he said, 
another philosophy of government was 
emerging. Under the influence of mod- 
ern biology government was being more 
and more considered as functional, de- 
veloping, organic. 

The classic illustration of the theory 
of the separation of church and state 
was expressed by Dr. Thornwell when 
he wrote, ‘“‘They are as planets moving 
in different orbits.”” If we accept this 
figure of speech we have a complete 
separation of church and state. But 
such a complete separation of church 
and state does not exist. 

The citizen and the church member 
do not live in different orbits. They are 
the same people. A person cannot at 
the same time live in the orbit of this 
earth and in the orbit of the planet 
Jupiter. The separation of church and 
state is not that they are different or- 
bits but different functions. 

The functions of the church are spirit- 
ual. The functions of the state are 
civil and temporal. But in the carry- 
ing out the implications of its spiritual 
functions the church finds that there is 
much common ground with the state in 
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carrying out its civil functions. Both 
are now in the field of education, of re- 
lief, of human welfare, of health, of 
sanitation, of peace. 

How the church would stultify her 
mission if immediately when a matter 
came up in the orbit of the state the 
church would withdraw from any con- 
sideration thereof or would refrain from 
trying to apply the mind of Christ to 
the issues involved. If we try to sepa- 
rate them completely, like the Siamese 
twins, both would die, 

After all, who can make a clear sepa- 
ration of the sacred and the secular, the 
body and the spirit, the things that are 
temporal and those that are eternal? 

I am not arguing against the doctrine 
of the separation of church and state. 
What I am arguing against is the rigid 
separation which is implied in the il- 
lustration of the different orbits. If, 
instead of orbits, we think of the sepa- 
rate functions, we shall see at once that 
there are certain functions that the 
church and the state have in common. 
In this area the church has the obliga- 
tion to speak, and when it does, let us 
quit this talk about the church getting 
into politics. 

Politics, that is the point where the 
separation of church and state must 
be complete. The machinery of the 
church must never be geared into the 
machinery of partisan politics. We want 
no state church. We want no church- 
dominated state. We repudiate com- 
pletely any claim that the church should 
seek secular power. We insist on a 
free church within a free state. Com- 
ing out of a common soil their func- 
tions are different. But being con- 
cerned with different aspects of life, 
I do not conceive of the church and the 
state being in different orbits. 

JOHN M. ALEXANDER. 


GUEST EDITOR 


Could It Happen Here? 

Malcolm W. Bingay, editorial direc- 
tor of the Detroit Free Press, was one 
of the 18 American editors who went 
to Europe at General Eisenhower’s re- 
quest to visit the Nazi horror camps. 
On May 16, before the Economic Club of 
Detroit, he gave a report on what he 
had seen. 





Are the 


ganda?”’ 
Mr. Bingay: ‘‘We found that these re- 
ports were not propaganda. Rather they 


were inadequate in telling the full hor- 
ror. Statistics are utterly impossible.” 


atrocity stories 


“propa- 


How could these atrocities have hap- 
pened? What lay behind them? 

Mr. Bingay: ‘‘The entire philosophy 
of Nazism can be sized up in just three 
words—‘no moral law.’ If you set aside 
the moral law, then you can understand 


everything that has happened in Eu- 
rope.”’ 


Is there any evidence that the ele- 
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ments which made Nazism possible in 
Germany are present in America? 


Mr. Bingay: ‘“‘The whole Nazi move- 
ment is a combination of three elements, 
three forces, that we all are vividly 
aware of in the United States. By men- 
tioning them we can understand what 
happened in Germany. First, you find 
in the Nazi Movement the hate and the 
bigotry which dominates our Ku Klux 
Klan. Second, the gangster technique 
of Al Capone’s, which made him mas- 
ter of Chicago. And third, you find a 
political, rabble rousing genius, such as 
Huey Long. Those three factors went 
to make up this Nazi terror. They be- 
gan under the evil genius of Hitler by 
first bringing about a nationwide wave 
of anti-Semitism.”’ 


Why did the German people yield to 
the Nazis? 


Mr. Bingay: ‘‘We talked to scholars, 
we talked to industrial leaders, we 
talked to scientists, we talked to the 
little people of Germany, and always 
it was the same story: ‘No, we didn’t 
believe in the Nazi principles, but we 
had to join up—or else.’ They were 
afraid!” 


Is there anything like that in Amer- 
ica? 

Mr. Bingay: ‘‘All over America you 
can find that ‘or else’ spirit in a people 
too tired to live up to their responsi- 
bility as citizens, people too timid and 
fearful that something might happen. 
They might lose their money, they 
might lose their social position, they 
might lose their political opportunity. 
The same spirit that I find in my be- 
loved America, I found in the hell that 
was once a great and prosperous Ger- 
many. . So, we of America today, 
let’s look into our own hearts and our 
own souls. If we have hate for a man 
because he is a Jew or a Catholic or a 
Protestant or whatever his religion. . . . 
if we have hate for any man for any 
reason, we are opening the doors to 
what has happened in Europe.” 


What must we do to keep America 
free? 


Mr. Bingay: ‘‘There must come to 
America a restoration of our faith, the 
courage of our fathers, the age-old les- 
sons of the Sermon on the Mount and 
of Calvary. Until that time we are in 
danger. The guilt of Germany shall 
be our guilt. The Moral Law alone can 
save us. That is what the Nazis first 
threw away to launch their crime of the 
ages.”’ 

—Courtesy, Christian Institute for 
American Democracy. 





Why are we interested in 
church unity? First because we 
believe it to be the will of God, 
and if it is the will of God we 
dare not say it is premature. The 
Christian Church has many sins 
against its account, but haste in 
doing the will of God is not one of 
them. We cannot declare a mora- 
torium on the will of God! 


—HENRY SLOANE COFFIN. 
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How to Get More Out of Going to Church 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“Let us not neglect meeting together.” 
Hebrews 10:25, Goodspeed. 


HE HIGH REASON for public wor- 
ship is threefold: to come nearer 
to God, to yourself and to your 

fellowman, That God shall become more 
real to you; that you shall get a more 
honest look at yourself as you are; that 
you shall become more aware of the 
communion of saints; that your eyes 
shall be opened and your heart warmed 
toward all God’s children on this planet; 
this is what you really want out of 
public worship and this is what you 
can have. 

Jesus himself said all that needs to 
be said: ‘‘They that worship him must 
worship in spirit and in truth” (John 
4:24). All we can do is to translate 
that into personal experience. 

First of all, like everything else, what 
you get out of it depends a great deal 
on what you put into it. Also like 
everything else from pie-making to 
polar marching, preparation is half the 
secret of success. When you think what 
public worship actually implies, a unitea 
approach “of one heart and soul” with 
others into the presence of God, you 
can see how important it is to begin 
preparing early. The evening before 
should be spent in such a way that you 
will wake up Sunday morning happily 
refreshed in body and in mind. Spend 
some of the time before church in in- 
ner prayer of your own. How shall 
a prayerless heart enter the presence 
of God? Begin early enough so as not 
to be rushed. Ask the Spirit’s help in 
keeping your mind above annoyances, 
heaviness, fears, let your mind be clear 
and clean. “If there be any virtue, if 
there be any praise, think on these 
things.’’ Let the Sunday paper go till 
some later time; murders will keep. 
Don’t spoil the morning by worrying 
or quarreling. Let the morning wor- 
ship come as a climax, not as an in- 
trusion. (This does not necessarily call 
for perfect leisure. You can work hard 
and still keep your soul fresh, as many 
a mother knows.) 


EVER GO ALONE to church if you 
can help it. Make a practice of 
introducing others. Walk, if you 
ean. And don’t come in _ breathless, 
come early. People manage to reach 
their seats in plenty of time before wed- 
dings and funerals; why not before pub- 
lic worship? It can be done. If eleven 
o’clock is the hour, pretend for once 
that it begins at 10:45; then if you 
are ten minutes late as usual, you will 
still have five minutes to spare. 
Occupy the time at first in whatever 


way you find most helpful. Leaf through 
the hymnal thoughtfully; study the 
church bulletin if there is one. See what 
the theme of the service is. Think what 
you would say about it if you were 
ealled on to give your own experience. 
Look at the announcements for the 
week and pray for the activities of the 
church. Pray for the officers by name. 
Above all, pray for the service about to 
begin; first for the minister and others 
who lead, and for yourself last. So 
when the service ‘‘begins’”’ it will have 
already begun in your own mind. 

Take your part in the service. It is 
not a performance by the preacher and 
the choir. It is for you. Look, listen, 
learn. Follow the hymns even if you 
cannot sing. Listen to the prayers. The 
minister has (or should have) thought 
a good deal about them. They are not 
supposed to be his alone but yours no 
less. Let the confession of sin be yours; 
let praise and thanksgiving find echo in 
your own mind. Listen to the ser- 
mon; take it to yourself. Listen to the 
reading of Scripture. Coming by ear 
instead of eye, the Word of God often 
reveals a meaning you had never noticed 
before. 


ON’T FRET about the time. If you 
must keep your mind on time, 
think about the calendar, not the 

clock. Tomorrow is Monday. What can 
you take from Sunday into Monday, 
from this hour to the other 167 hours 
of the week? What change in your life 
does this inspire, what new thoughts 
have come to you, what comfort can 
you take with you? If you come to 
the service with a singing heart and 
bring to it the listening ear, the un- 
locked mind, you will not come away 
empty. 

Not all services can have the same 
effect. It is not one but a succession 
of summer showers that will keep the 
flowers fresh. So it is not one service 
now and then, but the sum of all serv- 
ices, which will bring to the withering 
soul the freshness of the life of God. 





DID YOU KNOW 


—that there are 654 outposts 
and chapels operated by Southern 
Presbyterian churches—an aver- 
age of about one to every five 
churches. 








By R. L. ST. CLAIR e 
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By the Incomparable Dr. Foreman 
FIRST FOUR IN A STIMULATING SERIES 


HOW TO GET MORE 


—out of Bible Reading 
—out of Prayer 

—out of Going to Church 
—out of the Hymnbook 


Somewhat impatiently, a woman said: “Preachers are always telling us 
that we ought to do things but they never tell us HOW.” 


These pamphlets tell how. They will be of great value for distribu- 


tion to congregations, inclosing in congregational letters, placing in the 
pews, leaving in the vestibule, mailing to service personnel, sending to 
young people away from home, sharing with a friend. 

The price, prepaid, single copy, 5c; 


one cent each for 50 or more; $1 
per 100, cash with order. 





GOING FAST: 


FINAL PRINTING OF the sermon by the Assembly’s 
Retiring Moderator: 


“THE PROSPERITY AND ENLARGEMENT OF THE 
CHURCH,” by Charles L. King. Thousands of copies of this sermon have 
been purchased for distribution and study throughout the church. When 
the present supply of reprints is exhausted additional copies will not be 
offered for sale. Orders should be placed at once. 


Among many recent 
ones are these: 


150 copies—Charles M. Jones, Presbyterian church, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
50 copies—T. B. Jackson, Rock 


Hill, S. C.; John K. Johnson, Maxwell 
Street church, Lexington, Ky.; First Church, Paducah, Ky. 
Every church officer, Auxiliary worker, leading young 


peoson—every 
should have a copy of this sermon. 
Single copy, 5c; $1.00 for 50; $2.00 per 100, cash with order. 


active member of the church- Price: 


WIDELY HELPFUL: YOUTH, SCIENCE AND FAITH, by Sidney S. 
Negus, professor of biochemistry, Medical College of Virginia; 5c, single 
copy; 50 for $1.00; $2.00 per 100. Also THE PRAYER OF A MODERN 
PHARISEE, by John A. MacLean, 5c single copys 25 for 50c; $1.00 per 100. 


Order today from 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
13 North 5th Street Richmond 19, Va. 








PEACE COLLEGE 


A junior college for women, with last two years of high school. Alse special 
courses in Art, Piano, Voice, Violin, Home Economics, and commercial] subjects. 


Applications for 1945-1946 session should be made now. 


For catalogue, write William C. Pressly, President, Peace College, 


Raleigh, 
Nerth Carolina. aleigh 








1849--AUSTIN COLLEGE--1945 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 
“The purpose of Austin College is Christian Education.” 
catalog.ue 
Write for the new catalogue, now ready! 
September 18. 


From the 
Plan to enroll in fall term, 
J. B. MOORMAN, Dean 








QUEENS COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE 4, NORTH CAROLINA 
Combining culture and scholarship with Christian faith. A standard 
accredited four-year college for women, offering B. A. and B.S. degrees. 


HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President 
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CHURCH NEWS 





Synod Will Consider 
Unified Budget Plan 


Texas News Letter 


When the Synod of Texas is convened 
at Kerrville late in August it will have 
presented to it a unified budget includ- 
ing every one of the benevolences of 
the synod and the General Assembly. 
The stewardship committee, which will 
make this recommendation, is also urg- 
ing that all askings of the Assembly 
be accepted, with synod’s institutions 
and causes included according to their 
actual needs for a total budget of $451,- 
075—$260,000 for the Assembly, $191,- 
075 for synod. According to the pro- 
posed plan, all designated gifts will go, 
as formerly, to the cause for which 
they are intended; undesignated benevo- 
lences will be distributed in such a way 
as to guarantee that the budgeted needs 
of all causes and institutions will be 
provided for in like proportion. This 
applies, of course, only to current be- 


nevolences, not to endowments and 
other permanent assets. 
Look to Advance in 
Educational Program 
Texas Synod at its annual meeting 


will hear from an ad interim committee 
on synod’s institutions and program 
made up of 12 members with P. D. Mil- 
ler of San Antonio as chairman. This 
committee was instructed to consider 
especially the needs of Austin College, 
the possibility of a new church college 
hard by the University of Texas, and 
of the Austin Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary. Advance reports of this com- 
mittee’s work encourage members of 
the synod to anticipate a great program 
of undergirding, advance and expansion. 
Last reports on synod’s campaign to 
raise $150,000 for a church building 
at Texas A & M College and for the 
Westminster encampment at Kerrville 
showed only $300 lacking. 


Wood Heads Seminary Board; 
McCord Is Elected Dean 


Austin Seminary is entering a new 
era. David L. Stitt, recently of St. 
Louis, will begin his work as president 
early this month; J. I. McCord, of the 
faculty, has been elected dean; and B. 
O. Wood, San Angelo, is the new chair- 
man of the board of trustees, succeed- 
ing C. T. Caldwell, Waco, longtime 
chairman. Candidates for the ministry 
are to be encouraged to include Greek 
and Hebrew in their college courses in 
order to make their graduate courses at 
the seminary more flexible and individ- 
ualized. 
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Houston Presbyterians—and Others— 
Move Steadily Ahead 

Houston’s Presbyterian growth con- 
tinues to make great strikes. Jan M. 
Owen, recent Austin Seminary graduate, 
and Malcolm L. Purcell, formerly of 
Port Arthur, are gathering congrega- 
tions with a view to organizations at 
Brookhaven and West University Place 
respectively. Dr. Purcell’s group is 
looking toward September 2 as a be- 
ginning date, meeting in a school build- 
ing. The Gregg Street church, of which 


'J. H. M. Boyce is stated supply, is to 


benefit to the extent of a new building 
and equipment from a financial cam- 
paign led by E. M. Munroe. Leslie and 
R. H. Bullock are leading their people 
in the erection of church and educa- 
tional buildings respectively at the 
Church of the Covenant, Houston, and 
at Bellaire, each to cost $30,000 or 
more. Port Arthur people have put 
their $8,000 Hillcrest mission building 
in use. Freeport’s Lake Jackson has 
hopes for a church. In Fort Worth, un- 
der the leadership of Winston Bryant, 
the John Knox manse is under construc- 
tion. William Logan at Kerrville has 
announced a $35,000 educational build- 
ing program. 


Assembly’s Moderator Will Speak 
At Synod Meeting; Also Fort Worth 

Preparations are being made for the 
entertainment of the General Assem- 
bly’s moderator, Thomas K. Young, of 
Idlewild church, Memphis, when he 
visits the meeting of synod August 29 or 
30. On his return trip Dr. Young will 
preach in Fort Worth at Broadway on 
the morning of September 2, that eve- 
ning at First church. With 400 dele- 
gates to fill the rationed space, the ca- 
pacity of Westminster Encampment and 
Schreiner Institute was severely 
strained at the annual young peopte’s 
conference at Kerrville. William V. 
Gardner of Atlanta was the chief eve- 
ning speaker. Three Pioneer camps of 
Western Texas Presbytery used the 
Kerrville facilities for three successive 
weeks, enrolling 120, 90 and 110. Wil- 
lodine Gisler has left the faculty of 
Oklahoma Presbyterian College to be- 
come director of religious education in 
Western Texas Presbytery. 

THOMAS W. CURRIE, JR. 
Fort Worth, Texas. 





In the Beautiful Alleghenies— 


. 
Greenbrier College 
Founded 1812 
@ Two years college and two years 
college preparatory for girls. 

@ An excellent faculty. 

@ Varied curriculum. 

@ A community of refinement and cul- 
ture. 

@ Unusual social ard recreational ad- 
vantages. 
Tentative Reservations for 1946 

Accepted 
FRENCH W. THOMPSON, President 
Lewisburg, W. Va. 
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S’western Professors 


In Army Universities 


Tennessee News Letter 


The attention of Tennessee Presby- 
terians is focused at this time on South- 
western in Memphis with its effort to 
raise two million dollars in a campaign 
ably directed by T. Walker Lewis of 
Memphis. Well over half the amount 
has been secured or pledged. The city 
of Memphis is undertaking to raise its 
million dollar share which will be called 
the William Neely Mallory Memorial 
Fund, named for a prominent business 
man and civic leader of the city who 
was killed in Italy in February. Four 
members of Southwestern’s faculty have 


been asked to assist in the army’s uni- 
versity study program for service men 
in Europe. Barnett C. Tuthill, director 
of music, and Gordon Siefkin of the 
political science department, are already 
at work in Europe. Samuel H. Monk 
of the English department and Marion 
L. MacQueen of the mathematic depart- 
ment have also been asked to go. 


NaCoMe Conference Grounds 
Provide for Many Meetings : 

In view of transportation restrictions 
imposed by the government the usual 
young people’s conferences were not 
held. In their place a conference for 
own grounds at NaCoMe. The second 
presidents of local groups throughout 
the synod was arranged. Pioneer camps 
in Memphis Presbytery and a joint ven- 
ture for Columbia and Nashville Presby- 








That the Light 
of the World 
may Zo on 

and on 
to distant 
Lands 


@ By establishing a Memorial Fund on our books or by 
writing the Executive Committee of Foreign Missions 
into your will, you can support and help perpetuate the 
work of our missionaries in foreign lands. 


It is possible for every Christian who makes a will to 
leave something, however small it must be, for some form 


of Church work. If you 


choose the field of Foreign 


Missions for your bequest, our Executive Committee will 
be glad to assist you in making the desired provision in 
your will. Also, in order to avoid inaccuracies, we recom- 
mend that you have your will drawn by a good lawyer. 


Through careful planning, you will thus be able to make 
a perpetual contribution to spread the Gospel around 


the world. 


Your correspondence or inquiries will always receive our 
prompt and careful attention. Address 


CURRY B. HEARN, Treasurer 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U. S. 


P. O. Box 330 


Nashville 1, Tenn. 
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teries were well attended. All confer- 
ences and camps are held on the synod’s 
own grounds at NaCoMe. The second 
adult conference for Tennessee will be 
held again, August 24-27. In view of 
the failure to hold a synod’s conference 
for young people, Memphis leaders are 
arranging one for their own young peo- 
ple at Shelby Forrest Park, just out- 
side the city. 


Nashville Ministers Form Council 
Of Churches; Barr Is President 

Under the leadership of William E. 
Phifer, Jr., pastor of the Westminster 
church, Nashville’s Protestant Pastors’ 
Association has made two advance steps. 
The association now conducts daily de- 
votional services over the city’s large 
station, WSM, and a council of churches 
for the city of Nashville has been 
formed with Thomas C. Barr, pastor of 





DIETITIAN-HOSTESS 

POSITION available for person as 
assistant dietitian and dining room 
hostess. Institutional training and 
experience preferable but not essen- 
tial. 

Mary Baldwin College, Business 
Office, Staunton, Va. 
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the Trinity church, as president. Dr. 
Phifer’s term of office recently termi- 
nated. W. R. Courtenay, Nashville First 
church minister, has been one of the 
speakers in the ‘‘Faith and Action’’ con- 
ferences in Fort Smith, Ark., and Kan- 
sas City, Mo. The resignation of Wal- 
ter L. Caldwell at the Woodland Street 
church in Nashville becomes effective 
the last of August. Dr. Caldwell has 
been pastor of this church since 1911. 
Landon Childers, of Henderson, Ky., 
will succeed him, taking up the work 
September 1. 


Many Efforts Are Made to Provide 
Services in All Vacant Churches 

In the general shortage of ministers 
reasonable success has been made in 
keeping vacant churches open by using 
pastors at extra times, retired ministers, 
elders, and members of the faculty of 
Southwestern. G. A. Wilson, executive 
secretary of home missions, is forming 
plans for a general advance over the 
synod. Ministers and lay members have 
indicated their desire to cooperate with 
him in an aggressive program. 

H. S. HENDERSON 
Swyrna, Tenn. 





YES, IT IS TRUE 


Virginia Dairy Co. 


THERE’S MORE FOOD VALUE PER 
PENNY IN MILK THAN IN ANY OTHER FOOD! 


BGID W. BEaEM.. wc cccees Dial 5-2838 


“The Home of Better Milk” 








ATHLETIO SUPPLIES 


HARRIS - BRENAMAN 


INCORPORATED 


211 North Seventh Street, Richmond 19, Va. 
Dial 38-2241 


SPORTING GOODS 








Richmond—Phone 8-18038 





GRANT DRUG CO., Inc. 


Let us fill your 


PRESC RIPTIONS 


610 E. Broad Street 


Open All Night 











WORTH AMERICA ASSURANCE 


GREESED AND SUPERVISED BY VIRGINIA BUREAU OF INSURANCE 


Home Office 


HOSPITALIZATION 


ACCIDENT and SURGICAL 


FEES INSURANCE 


Our Policies are the most liberal and comprehensive 
obtainable, clear cut and free from technicalities. 


That's why more than 130,000 have been sold ia 
Wisginie alone. 







” 4300 W. Main St, Richmond 20, Va. Ww 


“VIRGINIA'S LEAGING HOSPITALIZATION. COMPANY” 
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Federal Council Commission 
To Meet in Richmond 


The commission on worship of the 
Federal Council of Churches has an- 
nounced that its next one-day meeting 
will be held on the campus of Union 
Theological Seminary in Richmond, Oc- 
tober 9, according to James R. Sydnor, 
Southern Presbyterian representative on 
the commission. To this meeting a 
number of persons of the different de- 
nominations in neighboring states will 
be invited, in addition to regular com- 
mission members, 

According to Professor Sydnor, this 
will be the first time this commission 
has met in the South. 


Former Professor of Chemistry 
At Davidson College Dies 


Howard Bell Arbuckle, 73, professor 
of chemistry at Davidson college from 
1913 to 1937, died July 19. A native 
of Maxwelton, W. Va., (a community 
for which he provided the name), Dr. 
Arbuckle was educated at Hampden- 
Sydney college and the University of 
Virginia, receiving his doctor’s degree 
from Johns Hopkins university. For 
some years he was professor of chemis- 
try at Agnes Scott. 

Not only was he widely known in the 
field of chemical science but also for 
21 years he was national president of 
Pi Kappa Alpha, college fraternity. As 
one of the advisors for the Y. M. C, A. 
and in various capacities on the college 
campus Dr. Arbuckle served many stu- 
dent generations as intimate friend and 
counselor. Mrs. Arbuckle died last 
year. 





God’s Will--- Today! 


While God may have seen fit to 
use our multiplicity of denomina- 
tions in days gone by in spite of their 
shortcomings and endless emphases 
on non-essentials; while there may 
have been some logical and historical 
justification for such divisions within 
the church four or five or ten gen- 
erations ago; it remains to be proved 
that such division is today the will 
of God for his church. 

How can the church talk about a 
just and durable peace through the 
subordination of certain aspects of 
national sovereignty, when the aver- 
age denomination is jealous of an en- 
croachment on its individual sover- 
eignty? Yes, and some of us are 
even suspicious of any suggestion 
that would make possible a more ef- 
fective and united Presbyterian wit- 
ness so that America and the world 
may be won to Christ. 

—W. BRUCE WILSON, Former 
Moderator of the United Presbyterian 
General Assembly. 
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BIBLE STUDY 
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Isaac’s Testimony to God 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR AUGUST 12 
Genesis 25—26. Printed Text 26:19-33 


Last week we studied the story of 
Isaac’s courtship and marriage. Our 
lesson this week gives us glimpses of 
Isaac after the birth of his twin sons, 
Jacob and Esau. Abraham, his father, 
has died, and Isaac has succeeded him 
as head of the family in Canaan. 


Scene 1. Gerar, 26:1-22 


Gerar was the last city of the mari- 
time plain on the road from Palestine 
to Egypt. Evidently at this time it was 
a town of some importance. It was 
the chief city of the Philistines and the 
residence of their king, whose name 
or, more probably, whose title was 
Abimelech. At a later period the Phil- 
istines occupied the entire stretch of 
low country lying along the Mediter- 
ranean west of Canaan, and between the 
Israelites and the Philistines there were 
many deadly feuds. At this time the 
Philistines, who came originally from 
Crete, were just beginning to get a foot- 
hold in the land. Abraham had made 
a covenant with one of their earlier 
kings, also called Abimelech (Gen. 20), 
and apparently the Philistines had con- 
tinued on friendly terms with the fam- 
ily of Abraham since that time. 

Isaac had been dwelling in the south- 
ern part of Canaan. This is the least 
fertile part of the Holy Land and the 
most scantily supplied with water. 
“When the rains fall in the Negeb 
(translated the South in the King 
James and R. V., cf. 12:9) it becomes 
searcely distinguishable from the desert 
on which it abuts; the torrent courses 
are wholly dry; the:crops fail; the hill- 
sides are covered with a sapless, straw 
colored herbage, from which even goats 
can extract no nourishment; the stunted 
bushes and shrubs which dot the plains 
and slopes grow dry and leafless, and 
the scanty population is forced to seek 
shelter and substance elsewhere.” Such 
a famine had now descended upon the 
land and Isaac with his household and 
his flocks moved down into the fertile 
plain, the country occupied by the Phil- 
istines. While he was residing there 
four events took place which we shall 
notice briefly. 

1. He received a communication from 
God. We are told that God appeared 
unto him in Gerar—how, we do not 
know, perhaps in a dream, perhaps in 
a vision, perhaps in some deep spiritual 
experience in which the patriarch was 
conscious that God was present and 
speaking to his heart. In any case we 
should recall that the last reported com- 
munication from God was given to 


Abraham as he prepared to sacrifice his 
son, more than sixty years before. The 
divine revelations were not so frequent 
as they seem to us, as we read one event 
rapidly after the other, but just suf- 
ficient to maintain the faith of the pa- 
triarchs in the divine promise, and to 
continue the knowledge of God among 
their descendants. The purpose of this 
communication was twofold. First, to 
forbid Isaac to leave the promised land. 
Evidently his orginal purpose had been 
to go past Gerar on down into Egypt: 
Second, to renew to Isaac the covenant 
promise originally made to Abraham. 

This is the fourth recurrence of the 
promise (not counting the many repeti- 
tions made to Abraham). The promise 
was first, that the human race should ul- 
timately conquer sin (Gen. 3:15); sec- 
ond, that God would be in some pecu- 
liar sense the God of Shem, one sec- 
tion of the human race (9:26); third, 
that in Abraham, one of the many de- 
scendants of Shem, all the nations of 
the earth should be blessed (12:1-2), 
and, fourth, that the promise made to 
Abraham should be fulfilled through 
Isaac, one of the sons of Abraham 
(26:3-5). 

2. He deceived Abimelech regarding 
his wife. Isaac committed the same sin 
regarding Rebekah, which Abraham had 
twice committed regarding Sarah, and 
perhaps because of his father’s example 
(which is so often the case). “He 
feared, like Abraham, lest his wife’s 
beauty should attract the regard of 
some among the men of the place, who 
would wish to contract a marriage with 
her, and if they knew that he was her 
husband would kill him in order to 
make the marriage lawful. In such a 
rude state of society there can be little 
doubt that such a course of procedure 
was entirely possible and that Isaac’s 
apprehensions were far from visionary. 
The lives of foreigners were seldom held 
as of much account in ancient commu- 
nities, and the Philistine community at 
Gerar was certainly not one in which 
the reign of law and order could be re- 
garded as firmly established. Isaac, 
therefore, might reasonably consider 
that his life would be in danger if the 
real nature of his relations with Re- 
bekah were known.”’ 

But even if this be the case his ac- 
tions cannot be excused, and the story 
is told only to illustrate the moral 
weakness of the patriarchs and the pro- 
tection which was accorded by Jehovah 
to the ancestors of the Israelites people 
in spite of their own unworthy actions. 


8. He became prosperous. Abraham 
had had large possessions of flocks and 
herds, but Isaac, it seems, was the first 
of the patriarchs to practice agricul- 
ture. His ventures were eminently suc- 
cessful. His first crops yielded him a 
hundred-fold. Sixty-fold was not un- 
usual in Palestine. A hundred-fold was 
rare, and only in spots of extraordinary 
fertility. Babylonia, according to Hero- 
dotus, yielded two and three hundred- 
fold. Isaac also had other sources of 
revenue. ‘Cattle, sheep and _ goats, 
butter, wool and leather, as well as 
much with which to trade. His house- 
hold consisted, besides his immediate 
family, of a large number of slaves and 
free servants, who cared for his ani- 
mals as well as for his personal belong- 
ings and comfort, and also served as 
protection from robbers. 

4. He incurred the illwill of the Phil- 
istines. Being human they envied Isaac 
because he, a foreigner, was more suc- 
cessful than they. (Does this help to 
explain the rise of anti-semitism today? ) 
They determined to drive him out of 
the land. To do this they stopped up 
the wells which Abraham, his father, 
had dug, and on which Isaac depended 
for his water. This was a common 
Oriental course in driving away unwel- 
come or hostile neighbors. To large 
owners of cattle and sheep, wells were 
of priceless value. The Philistines, 
therefore, had adopted the most malig- 
nant method of spiting the Hebrews 
and of rendering their continued so- 
journ in the land impossible. As Raw- 
linson points out: ‘Such a measure is 
one of extreme hostility, implying great 
bitterness of feeling, and foreshadow- 
ing an internecine war, unless something 
were done to appease the angry temper 
that had been called into existence on 
both sides.”’ 

Abimelech saw the peril of the situa- 
tion and met it in what was probably 
the best way. Go from us, he said to 
Isaac, for thou art much mightier than 
we. He said in effect: Go from the near 
vicinity of the city, withdraw to a 
greater distance; remember that thou 
art here on sufferance; it is my country 
not yours; you were received into it 
as a sojourner under the pressure of 
famine. The famine is now over; is 
it not time for you to retire and leave 
us? 

Isaac, without standing up for his 
rights, withdrew to the valley of Gerar. 
There, with great expense and much 
trouble, he dug again the wells which 
his father had dug. He also dug a well 
in the valley and uncovered a sizeable 
spring, (Wells were of two kinds, those 
which had living water, that is, springs 
to draw from, and those which only 
stored up rainfall). He though no doubt 
that he was so far from the city that 
he would not be molested. But the well, 
which was fed by a subterranean spring, 
was especially valuable and the Philis- 
tines said, ‘‘The land is ours, and, there- 
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fore, the well is ours.’’ Isaac surren- 
dered the well without a word and dug 
another one for himself, one which was 
doubtless still farther from the city. 
But this also was claimed by the Philis- 
tines. Isaac removed still farther from 
Gerar and once more dug himself a 
well. This time he was undisturbed. 
He called the place, therefore, Reho- 
both, which means ‘‘Broad Places’ or 
“Room,” saying, “For now Jehovah 
hath made room for us, and we shall 
be fruitful in the land.” 
Scene 2. Beersheba, 26:23-33 

Isaac left Rehoboth, after a_ short 
while and came to Beersheba. This was 
a return in the direction of Gerar (Beer- 
sheba is in the southernmost part of 
Canaan and only a few miles east of 
Gerar) and was therefore a venture- 
some step to take, exposing him anew 
to the enmity of the Philistines. In 
Beersheba there occurred two events of 
importance. 

1. He received a communication from 
Jehovah. In a dream, or in a vision, or 
in some other manner, God appeared to 
him, renewed the promise originally 
made to Abraham and said, Fear not, 
I am with thee. The words of encour- 
agement were probably spoken in refer- 
ence to the hostility which Isaac had 
recently experienced and to which he 
was now subjected, and to his loneli- 
ness in the land of his sojourning. They 
indicate that Isaac was a little afraid 
of what the Philistines might do and 
that he carried his troubles to the Lord, 

2. He entered into a covenant with 
Abimelech. When the king of Gerar 
heard that Isaac was dwelling at Beer- 
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sheba he came to visit him, accompanied 
by two of the most important members 
of his kingdom, Ahuzath—not “one of 
his friends’’ as in the King James, but 
‘his friend,’ as in the R. V., a technical 
term, designating one of the officials 
of the royal court, corresponding to our 
secretary of state—and Philcol, the 
head of the army. Abimelech had come 
to the conclusion that Isaac’s prosperity 
could be explained only by the special 
blessing of Jehovah (this did not mean 
that Abimelech recognized Jehovah as 
the only true God, but he was ready to 
admit that Jehovah was the God of 
lsaac, and that it would be wise there- 
fore for him to come to terms with so 
powerful a person, 

He suggested a covenant, or as we 
should say, a treaty of peace. We 
should remember as Rawlinson says, 
that ‘‘without a covenant, alien tribes, 
in the then existing state of society, 
lived in a condition of hostility, lifted 
each other's cattle, received each other’s 
slaves, stole each other’s water, dam- 
aged each other in every way that was 
possible. Abimelech proposed that Isaac 
on the part of his people should cove- 
nant to do none of these things. Though 
it is not so expressed, he no doubt in- 
tended that the engagement should be 
reciprocal, neither tribe would injure 
the other; and he proposed that the 
covenant should be confirmed on either 
side by an oath.” 

Isaac was rather surprised at their 
coming (vs. 27). He must have been 
more surprised at their speech (espec- 
ially ‘“‘We have done unto thee nothing 
but good’’), nevertheless he entertained 
them royally, and the next morning en- 
tered into the desired covenant. In this 
way the peace which Isaac had already 
sacrificed so much to maintain was as- 
sured. 

The Lesson Applied 

1. To Individuals. The two things 
that stand out most clearly in this con- 
nection are: . 

(1) The sin of envy. ‘“‘And the man 
waxed great and the Philistines 
hated him.’”’ How true it is to human 
nature. “Are you envious?” Frank 
Crane asks. ‘‘Do you feel a little pang 
at even your best friend’s good fortune? 
You talk a good deal about reform, and 
crooked business, and rogues in poli- 
tics, and the wickedness of those in 
high places, how much of this is just 
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plain nasty envy, and would be entirely 
purged from your bosom if you were 
suddenly to become rich and powerful? 
If you are a plain girl, do you have a 
certain resentment toward girls more 
beautiful than yourself? If you are 
awkward, do you hate those who are 
charming? Anybody can sympathize 
with failure and sorrow; can you sym- 
pathize with prosperity and good for- 
tune?”’ 

Who are the people we are inclined 
to envy? What good comes from such 
envy? What evil? Do you know of 
business or social or professional or 
personal rivalries which could have been 


averted? How? What are some of our 
modern substitutes for stopping up 
wells? 

(2) The virtue of magnanimity. 


Isaac was a lover of peace. When his 
wells were stopped up he moved on to 
other fields. Did he do right or should 
he have stood up for his rights? Isaac 
was magnanimous. Seemingly he bore 
no grudges against those who had done 
him a wrong. Which was wise, he or 
the man, prominent in American life, of 
whom it was said, ‘‘He never fails to 
repay a friend or an enemy?” Which 
would you say was the stronger man? 
Which expresses more nearly the spirit 
of Christ? What did Isaac lose by his 
magnanimity? What did he gain? 

2. To Nations. The lesson has individ- 
ual applications, but it also has a larger 
significance. Abimelech was the head 
of a tribe and Isaac was the leader of 
a rival tribe. Isaac preserved peace for 
his people by what we have come to 
call a policy of appeasement. It was 
the policy that Chamberlain followed at 
Munich; the policy that some Ameri- 
cans advocated before Pearl Harbor. It 
was the right policy in Isaac’s case. But 
suppose it had not been possible for 
Isaac to move to other lands and to dig 
other wells. Suppose Isaac must either 
fight or allow Abimelech to set up his 
government in his land, send his lead- 
ing men to the concentration camp, in- 
dicate a policy of savage reprisals for 
every injury done to the interlopers, 
train his boys and girls in the Philistine 
ideology and take over the control of 
the church? 

Should a nation ever surrender any 
of its ‘‘rights,’’ and of its privileges in 
order to preserve the peace? Should 
it follow the policy of peace at any 
price? When should it yield? When 
should it refuse to yield? 

Germany has now made and Japan 
soon will make its unconditional sur- 
render. Should we show ourselves mag- 
nanimous or vindictive or neither? 
Should we seek to punish the nations 
which we have conquered? Should we 
make sure that they will never again 
emerge as strong powers or should we 
seek to incorporate them into the family 
of nations? What should we do to in- 
sure the peace of the world? Is it wise 
to introduce compulsory military train- 
ing? 
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BOOK SECTION 








FIGHTING LIBERAL: THE AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY OF GEORGE W. NORRIS. 
The Macmillan Co., New York City. 419 
pp. $3.50. 

“The life of Norris is the story of 
America at its best,” said a veteran 
newspaperman who has covered the 
White House and the deliberations of 
Congress for many years. Not all will 
agree with this judgment, but few will 
deny that he was a great American, who 
honestly and courageously fought for 
what he considered to be the interests 
of the people. He tells here the story 
of his life—of his early struggle with 
poverty, of his political metamorphosis 
from rock-ribbed republicanism to pro- 
gressive non-partisanship, of his great 
political battles, the overthrow of 
Speaker Cannon, the long, often dis- 
couraging battle which led to the ulti- 
mate establishment of T. V. A., of his 
fight for the Lame Duck Amendment, 
and for rural electrification, and for 
the anti-Injunction law. In all these 
battles and others, he was the leader— 
“both strategist directing the charge and 
doughboy back of the gun.” 

To read this book is good political 
education for the ordinary man or wo- 
man, and gives one an insight into some 
of the forces which we take into ac- 
count as we seek to build a_ better 
America. According to Norris, religion 
is an unselfish desire to perpetuate the 
welfare and happiness of all the people. 
He was not an orthodox Christian, but 
there is a great deal that all Christians 
ean learn from his spirit, his devotion 
to human welfare, his willingness to 
toil patiently and to fight intelligently 
and unceasingly to translate his ideals 
into realities. ms. FT. F. 


HOW TO ENJOY STUDYING THE BI- 
BLE. By Joseph M. Gettys, published 
by the author; available at Presbyterian 
Book Stores, Richmond and Dallas. 37 
pp. 50c. 

More people would study the Bible 
instead of reading it haphazardly, if 
they knew how to go about it. In this 
little booklet the professor of Bible at 
the Assembly’s Training School, in Rich- 
mond, Va., explains one method of Bi- 
ble study which he has long tried in his 
own teaching and found helpful. It 
is meant primarily for people who do 
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not have access to many helps and com- 
mentaries, but will be useful to all who 
want a direct approach to the Bible. 
There are ten studies based on the Gos- 
pel of Luke, not telling the student’what 
should be found there but showing him 
how to go about finding for himself 
the significance of a Bible passage. The 
method suggested is carefully worked 
out and will undoubtedly prove both in- 
teresting and spiritually rewarding. 


J. J. MURRAY. 
Lexington, Va. 


THE TWO-EDGED SWORD. By Nor- 
man F, Langford. Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 194 pp. $2.00. 

This is a collection of expository ser- 
mons, preached by one of the younger 
ministers in the United Chureh of 
Canada. They were preached originally 
to a rural congregation in Ontario. This 
reviewer has not found the sermons 
particularly interesting or gripping. 
They deal with great themes, however, 
and they evidence a sincere effort to 
come to grips with contemporary needs 
by applying eternal truth from the 
Word of God. Some of the interpreta- 
tions are open to criticism, as for exam- 


ple, the allegorical use of the Song of 
Solomon. The author is a profound be- 
liever in the great evangelical truths of 
the Christian faith. 
WALLACE M. ALSTON. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


THE WESTMINSTER HISTORICAL 
ATLAS TO THE BIBLE, Edited by G. 
Ernest Wright and Floyd V. Filson. 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1945. 
114 pp., 34 relief maps., $3.50. 

So far as we know there is nothing 
else on the market to challenge the serv- 
ice which this atlas offers in one vol- 
ume. Its maps are of a high order; 
the information which it gives is 
thoroughgoing and accurate. For those 
who use this atlas many place-names in 
the Bible will mean far more than they 
have in the past. This is an instrument 
in Bible study and teaching that has 
been long needed, 
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CHANGES 


BE. G. Boyce, Macon, Miss., is the 
newly elected president of French Camp 
Academy, French Camp, Miss., and will 
begin his work there August 16. 


T. Henry Patterson, Second church, 
Huntington, W. Va., will become execu- 
tive secretary of Orange Presbytery Sep- 
tember 1. 

Paul Chesney, Alexander Memorial 
church, Atlanta, has accepted a call to 
become assistant pastor of the First 
church, Norfolk, Va. 


F. Sidney Anderson, Barnett church, 
Atlanta, has resigned his work there in 
order to enter the service of foreign 
missions. 


S. A. M. King, Park Avenue church, 
Norfolk, has accepted a call to the Sink- 
ing Spring and Falling Spring churches 
in Lexington Presbytery. 

Edwin W. Albright, assistant pastor 
of the Napoleon Avenue church, New 
Orleans, has accepted a call as associate 
pastor of the same church. 


D. L. Jones from Faison, N. C., to 
Fairmont, N. C. 

oO. C, Landrum, Tifton, Ga., has re- 
signed his pastorate in order to devote 
his time fully to evangelistic work, 


MARRIED .- 


R. K. Robinson, Jr., Helvetia, W. Va., 
and Elizabeth Ruhmann, of Waco, Texas, 
in Waco, June 12. 


Joseph B. Hopper, Callaway, Va., and 
Dorothy Longnecker, Blackstone, Va., 
in Blackstone July 19. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Walter McS. Buchanan from Pomona, 
Calif., to 150 S. Greenwood Ave. Pasa- 
dena 8, Calif. 


CHAPLAINS 


T. Russell Nunan’s relationship (as- 
sociate pastor) to the Napoleon Avenue 
church, New Orleans, has been dis- 
solved at his request. 


Thomas Cox Duncan from Aliceville, 
Ala., to Chaplains’ School, NTS Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. 


* KING COLLEGE 
Bristol, Tenn. 


Dedicated to Christian education un- 
der Presbyterian auspices. B. A. de- 
gree. Coeducational. Healthful loca- 
tion in foothills of Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. 78th year. For information 
regarding scholarships, and cataleg, 
address 
R. T. L. Liston, Th. M., Ph. D., Prea., 

Box P. 
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Chaplains Sing With 
New Guinea Christians 


Chaplain T. Russell Nunan, formerly 
of New Orleans, writes of his experi- 
ences in New Guinea, saying: 

“T have yet to meet a native who is 
not a professing Christian. When they 
see the cross on my collar they fold 
their hands on their breast, close their 
eyes, bow their heads and say, ‘Me 
Christian too.’ 

“One day a chaplain friend and [ took 
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a trip back into the mountains and 
met several natives. On seeing our 
crosses they folded their hands and be- 
gan to sing in their tongue, ‘What a 
Friend We Have in Jesus,’ and we joined 
with them in our own tongue. After 
singing several hymns they broke out 
into ‘The Hallelijah Chorus.’ They sang 
every word; the chaplain and I joined 
in on the Hallelujah. To our shame that 
was the only word we knew, as we tried 
to sing with them in English.” 
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